PREPARATION  AND   USES   OF  WHITE   ZINC   PAINTS

some-shelled off, and almost all turned dead and grinned
unmercifully in spite of the three regulation coats. The
results were pitiful. So lithopone was denounced, lost
esteem, lost everything* in the mind of the painter.
Dealers were obliged to resort to pretentious, pompous
names, under which droll disguise they tried even to get
their lithopones to pass muster. But it was all of little or
no avail. Painters went back to white lead or sought
good white zincs with the simple name of oxide, free
from any admixture, and by these means they attended
much better to their interests as well as their reputation.
But every decision may be revised ; no one condemns
without appeal; moreover, it is to favour this revision,
and to make this appeal understood, that the author has
commenced by explaining what lithopone really was, and
what it was not.
It is always profitable to examine new products,
practically, if it were only to find in them one good
quality. One thing is certain, and here the author
speaks from experience, the so-called molecular lithopone,
chemically combined, [sic] is adapted for painting, to the
same extent and in the same conditions as white zinc,
except for outdoor work, for which the latter is best
adapted. It is not pretended to pit lithopone, even
molecular, against white lead or even against white zinc.
It must only be asked to do what it can do. Now, the
author can assert, from his personal experience, that
molecular lithopone can, owing to its state of aggrega-
tion, to its highly pronounced covering capacity, and to
its facility of extension, yield indoors very fair paintwork,
very beautiful in appearance and of normal durability.